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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

A History of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. Vol- 
ume I. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1921. xxii, 
533 P) 
In discussing this notable contribution to historical scholar- 
ship, it may border on the trivial to speak of manner before mat- 
ter, but the first comment of readers of the volume, so far as this 
reviewer has chanced to talk with them, is always a reference 
to the charm of its " literarj' style. " That inadequate phrase is 
well meant. The book has charm. It is a triumph of style ; but 
the style is not particularly literary. It is — infinitely better — 
the easy self-expression of a delightful and cultured personality 
possessed of perfect mastery of his subject — j^//-expression not 
because the author was thinking about self or about expression, 
but because he wasn't. For all those readers acquainted with Dr. 
Folwell the book makes its appeal to consciousness less through 
the eye directly than through an inner ear. To those who have 
had that rich experience, each page of the five hundred carries 
vivid suggestions of a living and well-loved voice, with its famil- 
iar gracious inflections and modulations and happy turns of 
phrase, now of genial humor, now of sympathetic appreciation of 
human frailties, now of generous but never unbalanced enthusi- 
asm for such nobility and heroism as mingle with our clay. Said 
one of the " old boys " the other day, — one with a " literary 
style " of his own, — " Through the whole book I just hear ' Bil- 
ly' talk." 

I am unwilling to turn finally from the matter of style witliout 
noting the restful sense of spacious leisure that pervades the 
book. And our debt should be acknowledged also to Dr. Folwell's 
unfailing eye for telling phrases by other men. Time and 
again, from the bushels of dusty and prosy correspondence that 
he has waded through, he dredges up for us a sentence red-hot 
with feeling or gleaming with significance. It adds to gaiety of 
heart to find one founder of the commonwealth writing to Frank- 
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lin Steele, apropos of the amazing land-grab in the 1857 " sale " 
of the Fort Snelling reservation : " I think you and Rice ought 
to have let me into that Fort Snelling affair, as we started the 
game together" (p. 513, n. 93) ; or another cautioning a friend 
regarding entry of the scandalous half-breed scrip : " Much more 
land than the scrip calls for can be obtained by management. 
Get to go to the surveyor general writh you " (p. 484, 

n. 39)- 

The use of the blank in the last quotation is perhaps rather too 
characteristic. I have noticed in the volume six other cases of in- 
tentional suppression of a name connected with some more or less 
disreputable incident. True, in most cases a curious inquirer 
could trace the missing names from the context or from the cir- 
cumlocutions employed, and probably they are of no historical 
consequence anyway. Still the obvious trouble taken to avoid 
saying " John Smith " arouses apprehension in some readers. 
Dr. Folwell is absolutely fearless, and, in his province of investi- 
gator, he has gone to the bottom of every unsavory mess that 
obtruded itself upon his study ; but he has a gentleman's aversion 
to mud-slinging. The next volume of his history will disclose 
whether this quality, together with his native kindliness and a 
natural and honorable reluctance to bespatter former associates, 
especially when they no longer can make defense, is impairing 
the historical value of his work. His task is no easy one. 

Dr. Folwell came to the state in 1869 as president of the incip- 
ient University of Minnesota, an eager young scholar who had 
tasted the best fruit of American and European culture and who 
had given evidence of practical power by winning rapid promo- 
tion during the Civil War as an officer of engineers in the Army 
of the Potomac. More than forty years later he retired from pub- 
lic employment at an age already in excess of the Biblical 
span, still vigorous and alert in mind and body and with the mel- 
lowing wisdom that the passing seasons bestow upon such happi- 
ly constituted souls. For congenial employment to fill his re- 
maining years, he then turned at once to the study and presenta- 
tion of the history of the state of which, ^Eneas-like, he himself 
has been so large a part. Soon afterward he published a brief 
Minnesota in the American Commonwealths series — " an agree- 
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able recreation for which I trust to be forgiven, " reads his modest 
reference to it in his " Apology " to this larger work. And cer- 
tainly, despite many excellences, that early study gave little sug- 
gestion of the painstaking and scrupulous investigation and of the 
ripe historical method that have gone, during the intervening 
years, to the preparation of the present volume. 

When Dr. Folwell began this study fifteen years ago, at 
seventy-four, he would have been the first to disclaim for himself 
the name " historian. " Today, in addition to his greater honors, 
he has earned in fullest measure whatever glory that title carries. 
He had long since become so well known as an administrator and 
as a student of political science that perhaps, at first, pardonable 
misgivings arose in the breasts of some historical specialists at 
his invasion of their chosen field. It should be enough to remind 
any such that our author, on the basis of an unusually wide ac- 
quaintance with allied subjects and with books and men, has now 
served to Clio herself a longer and a stricter apprenticeship 
than is ordinarily thought needful to prepare the innocent mind 
of a callow youth for some magnum opus. Let us rejoice that 
now and then we are blessed with a specialist bigger than his 
speciality. 

The volume is authentic, authoritative, adequate. As a history 
of the beginnings of an American commonwealth, it is almost 
unique in its completeness and finality. The long, painstaking in- 
vestigation of material, printed, manuscript, and oral, has been car- 
ried through with the zeal of a closeted scholar; and to the in- 
terpretation of the results, the author has brought the practical 
insight and consumate balance of judgment and the understanding 
of the complex web of human motive, that can belong only to a 
man of affairs. 

The first ninety pages are given to the two centuries of explor- 
ation in the Northwest before the year 1800. That legendary 
personage, the average reader, will probably care least for this 
part of the book. Critics, too, may find it least completely satis- 
fying. And yet here we have a varied panorama of farsighted 
explorer, devoted missionary, daring and greedy trader, and the 
tribal warfare of Sioux and Ojibway. The adventurous heroism 
of a La Salle, a Du Luth, or a Hennepin receives its due, but it 
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is not permitted to blind the reader to other more universal traits. 
An historian of early Virginia, I remember, is somewhere con- 
strained to acknowledge that the imagination of the worthy Cap- 
tain John Smith " did sometimes transcend the narrow limits of 
fact. " These almost contemporary heroes and martyrs of the 
Northwest reveal themselves possessed of equally robust imagina- 
tions, each for his own achievements, along with a more discred- 
itable disposition to diminish one another's fame. Says Dr. Fol- 
well, after a critical comparison of early personal narratives: 
" Whoever looks for candor and generosity in the writings of the 
early explorers, clerical and lay, will be disappointed. Those 
writings may be said to contain truth" (p. 31). 

With chapter 5 we come to the story of Minnesota proper. 
Fifty pages serve to present the explorations by agents of the 
United States government within the borders of the future state 
and the establishment of the military post at Fort Snelling. Near- 
ly a fourth of this space goes to a vivid account of the determina- 
tion of the true source of the Mississippi, with a necessary ex- 
cursus to cover the final settlement of the question after the fraud- 
ulent Glazier claim had reawakened controversy in 1881. I can- 
not refrain from calling attention, regretfully, to certain lan- 
guage of the author here (p. 127). After stern and just condem- 
nation of the " unconscionable adventurer, " the text continues : 
" It became necessary . . . for the legislature of Minnesota 
to forbid the use in the schools of the state of any textbook recog- 
nizing the claim of this pretended discoverer. " This act of the 
Minnesota legislators does not exactly go on all fours with legis- 
lation proposed in a sister state to forbid the use of texts teaching 
the theory of evolution ; but it is at least an altogether unnecessary 
intrusion of legislative authority into the field of science, and we 
should have expected Dr. Folwell's wording to avoid appearance 
of approval. 

To return to our history — chapter 7 presents adequately the 
interesting but rather tragic story of early Protestant missions 
among the Minnesota Indians ; and chapter 8 pictures the coming 
of the first true white settlers — traders, lumbermen, and finally 
farmers — until 1849, when we see a few hundred inhabitants 
distributed among Stillwater, St. Paul, St. Anthony, and a few 
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smaller stations like Mendota and Marine, with a dubious and 
shifting population of half-breeds in the distant Pembina district. 
Through the remaining half of the book the sweep of the story 
broadens and deepens to its real culmination in the dramatic ac- 
count of the unique struggle over the formation of the state con- 
stitution in 1857 (chapter 15). Here, in the interest of all the 
unities, this volume should have found its period. The following 
and concluding chapter on the Fort Snelling reservation bears the 
character of a somewhat awkward addendum, forced in at this 
point, one may suppose, by editorial considerations of space. That 
story, too, has interest enough; but it comes upon a stage all set 
for other actors. 

A few high-lights remain for acknowledgment. The cession 
of their Minnesota lands in 185 1 by the Sioux is quite as fit a 
subject for story and song and the artist's brush as was ever the 
much besung treaty of William Penn. The story of the treaty 
of Traverse des Sioux, despite its discussion in some excellent 
monographs, has never before become a part of the literature of 
America. Here is one of the most striking illustrations in all- our 
history of the dominating influence of the frontier trader in con- 
trolling the relations between our government and its " wards. " 
Without the traders' secret influence, no appropriations from 
Congress sufficient to induce the Indians to " cede " their hunting 
grounds ! And no treaty at all unless Congress yield to the inser- 
tion of certain " weasel " clauses, under color of which, all inside 
parties know in advance, the funds will go in the main, not to the 
nominal beneficiaries, but to the traders! 

Quite as strikingly are portrayed the shameless attempts at 
land-grabs by certain of the fathers in connection with early rail- 
way charters, and the even more dishonest manipulation of half- 
breed " scrip " in the repeated location of rich pine tracts. Dr. 
Folwell's expose of methods is unqualified ; his indignant condem- 
nation of the dishonesty of the thieves and of their coadjutors is 
outspoken (though names are spared for the most part) ; but it 
is not clear that he feels any particular sympathy for the society 
that was robbed of its heritage. In this volume, anyway, there is 
no serious attempt to indicate the amount of these stealings or to 
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estimate the injury that they wrought, and are wreaking, upon 
the later development of the commonwealth. Subsequent vol- 
umes, however, may supply the omission more effectively than is 
possible at this point of the story. 

Presumably, we owe our thanks to Dr. Buck for securing for 
the publication a form so dignified, handsome, and unblemished — 
a joy to the reader's eye. Credit for the excellent index and 
maps and, in some measure, for the admirable bibliographical 
notes, is declared due to editorial assistants of the historical so- 
ciety. 

Willis Mason West 

The Political Career of Ignatius Donnelly. By John D. Hicks. 
(Reprinted from the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
vol. 8, no. 1-2, 1921. p.8a-i32.) 

The wealth of available materials and the intrinsic importance 
of the subject make almost certain the eventual appearance of a 
comprehensive biography of Ignatius Donnelly. The path of the 
biographer has been cleared by Dr. Hicks in his recently publish- 
ed account of the political career of the great Minnesota " apostle 
of protest. " In condensing a very large subject Dr. Hicks has 
been forced to exclude a detailed exposition of many significant 
and inviting episodes. But in this trail-blazing process with its 
resultant brevity, he has achieved a clear treatment of fundamen- 
tal matters. Bringing the principal facts together into a well-knit 
synthesis. Dr. Hicks has sketched the career of Donnelly against 
its natural background, that " agrarian crusade " of which the 
Granger Movement, the Farmers' Alliance, and Populism were 
the chief manifestations in the period from 1870 to 1900. Don- 
nelly is properly presented as a type. He is representative of 
that considerable element in the American population which, in- 
creasingly conscious of the inequalities generated by the advance 
of the industrial revolution and profoundly disturbed by those 
conditions which formed the basis of widespread agricultural 
unrest, sought relief by formulating and supporting the programs 
of third parties. 



